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A periodical of Ketormed Comment and Opinion 


Christ Set At Nought 


“And how is it written of the Son 
of Man, that he should suffer many 
things and be set at nought?” 

—Mark 9:12 


i Boomer toils to amount to 
something, and then toils more to add 
something to the amount. In the in- 
terest of the increase, Everyman strains 
his body and stretches his mind, and 
even bends his ethics and compromises 
his convictions. 


Everyman has a reputation to build. 
And the building must be constantly 
enlarged as a protection against the 
‘rival successes of his like-minded fel- 
lows. At birth he was given a name. 
But a name is a task, it must be carved 
large in the reluctant respect of his 
friends, and especially of his enemies. 


To become Somebody, Everyman 
' must toil relentlessly. But each little 
Victory and each achievement adds 
“something to the total, to the final 
‘sum, and the sum must be large. For 
Everyman must construct an equation, 
an equation in which Everyman equals 
greatness. 


And it is thus that Everyman becomes 
a Nobody with a success that does not 
distinguish and a name that does not 
identify. For in the divine economy 
work-righteousness does not avail. It 
is the meaning of grace that the works 
and the worker of the law must be set 
at nought. If Everyman is to glory he 
will have to glory in the Lord; if he 
is to have a name that identifies he must 
receive it as a gift of grace. 


TE? Son of Man too must be set 
at nought. He too must construct an 
equation. He must suffer, empty him- 
self, earn the contempt of his fellows. 
He must forsake his glory. For him 
the ladder of success leads downward. 
One rung lower, and still another. The 
Lord must come in servant-form. He 
must command no respect, and lose 
such respect as he has. He must toil 
to become nameless, that God may give 
him a name, a name higher than his 
fellows. He must not prize highly his 
crown with its halo of glory. He 
must climb downward to the thorns 
and the darkness. By his own efforts 
he must construct an equation. He 
must make himself an equation with 
zero; he must make himself equal to 
nothing. 


And this must not happen to him. 
He himself must cause it to happen. He 
may not be a victim; even in this he 


must be the Lord. And the task of the 


Lord is to make himself a servant. He 
must not be ministered unto. He 
must minister to others by first minis- 
tering unto himself. The Lord must 
be his own servant, for it is the Lord 
of glory that must be crucified. He 
must empty himself, he must take him- 
self down; he must alienate his Church, 
offend his disciples so that they keep 
their distance. He must disown his 
own mother. He himself must choose 
his Cross, determine the fact and set 
the time of his own death. He must 
cause himself to be disrobed and thus 
be both the fulfiller and fulfillment of 
prophecy. He must pour out his own 
life in death. None may take it from 
him; none may render him even this 
service. He himself must fulfill God’s 
Word that he the Christ be set at 
nought. He must build his own equa- 
tion, set himself at nought, himself 
make himself equal to nothing. 

And in it all, he must know that this 
is God’s will for him, God’s Word up- 
on him. It is God who condemns him 
through Pilate. The game of prophecy 
played upon his back is scheduled by 
God. The nails, the thorns, the game 
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of dice, the disrobing is the fulfillment 
of God’s own Word. And in it all he 
must thank and praise his God, and 
love his Father, the Father who forsakes 
his only Son. For when he is set at 
nought and reduced to nothing, he 
must praise the greatness of God and 
declare that God alone is great, the 
God whose Word sets him at nought. 
Reduced to nothing, he must love God 
above all. When the Father curses the 
Son, the Son must bless the name of 
the Father. At the depth of suffering 
and agony, at this bottom of hell, he 
must build an altar and render worship, 
loving God with all his heart and mind 
and strength, and his neighbor as him- 
self. At the moment when God’s Word 
sets him at nought, he must declare 
that God is all in all. He must bless 
the heart and hand that builds this 
awful equation for him, and cry: Amen, 
so let it be. 


It is thus that the servant becomes 
the Son of Man, the Man of eschato- 
logical kingdom, power, and glory. By 
emptying himself, he becomes the One 
in whom God will sum up all things 
whether in heaven or earth. By be- 
coming nameless, so that God must 
give him a name, he obtains a name 
which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus Everyman should bow 
and Everyman confess that he is Lord 
of lords, and King of kings. 


*% % aL 


H ow comforting to remember 
that Christ did this for us, something 
we could not do for ourselves, for we 
in our sin want to be like God. And 
how comfortable to forget that the 
pattern of Christ’s life and death is the 
pattern God has set for our lives. How 
comfortable to forget that what we 
could not do for ourselves is now the 
pattern of what we must do for him! 


Being now justified by his blood, how 
easy to continue to build up our own 
names that others may confess our 
names, how easy to enlarge the blue- 
prints of our prestige for the greater 
enhancement of our own reputations. 
How painless it is for the Christian to re- 
pudiate Darwinianism and the while to 
live by the principle of self-preservation. 
How bloodless the effort of forgetting 
that it is true for Everyman, that he who 
would save his life shall lose it, and 
that only he who would lose his life 
for Christ’s sake shall find it. How 
easy to admit and even proclaim that 


this is God’s infallible Word and forth- 


with in a lovelessness that knows no 
mercy to dispose of the life of others, 
if in so doing we may by any means 
attain unto the equation of greatness. 
How painless to give consent to the 
proposition that we must be set at 
nought, and then do nought but seek 
to prevent the Word of the Lord from 
coming to pass! How easy to agree 
that Christ is the pattern, and that the 
call is to take up the cross and follow 
him, and while we vocally agree, to 
reach for the crown instead of the 
cross, and to follow hard after each bit 
of honor and recognition that some per- 
son or institution may offer. 


But to be set at nought, to set one’s 
self at nought, how exceedingly difficult. 
How hard to sell all that one has and 
to follow Jesus, to tread the road that 
he trod, to show a Christ-like uncon- 
cern for one’s own name. How much 
easier to follow the policy of practical 
prudence and careful calculation which 
euarantee that all men will speak well 
of us, while we ignore the Word of the 
Lord that we must become as nothing 
before God and man. How easy to 
follow the instinct of self-preservation 
— to cry against the evil that the 
masses hate, but remain silent about 
that which our heart condemns, because 
the masses are silent. 


Yet God will set Everyman at nought, 
for he is determined that no flesh shall 
glory in his sight. Everyman is obliged 
to believe in election, in salvation by 
erace alone. He is obliged to set him- 
self at nought — without falling into 
ihe pride that this will save him and 
make him great. Everyman must be- 
Hieve that not all his tears and sighs 
snd prayers will give him peace with 
God. For only in the way of being 
as nothing before God, will God raise 
him into the heavenly glory and give 
him a new name. If we are not merely 
willing, but actually do lose our lives, 
we will find them again in a better 
resurrection. For the Resurrection fol- 
lows not the willingness to die, but the 
fact of death. 


And what of those persons, institu- 
tions, nations, cultures, that refuse to 
set themselves at nought and to become 
as nothing before God? They shall 
none the less be set at nought and re- 
duced to nothing! For God will not 
punish sin less severely than he pun- 
ished it in his own Son. All worldly 
wisdom and power within Christendom 
and outside of it, in the Church and in 
the world, God will bring to nought. 
For he is determined that no flesh shall 
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glory in his sight. If any will glory; 
he will have to glory in the Lord, fon 
when history ends and life is donee 
there will be nothing else in which tc 
glory! JAMES DAANE 
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Easter Song 


The lilies lift their cups to catch the 
dew; 
The waxen petals gleam with pearly 
light. 

The cherry trees are laced with frosty 
bloom, 

The bush of bridal wreath is misty 
white. | 


The moonlight sifts its silver on the 
grass 

Where drift and dune of winter snow 
have lain. ; B| 

Free from its icy sheath the shining 
pool 

Mirrors bright stars and clouds o: 
milky stain. 


Christ came to earth when snow lay 
cold and deep; | 

He went to heaven when trees were 
white with spring. 

Wake from your winter sleep, o earth 
and bloom. 

Shake off your fear of death, God’: 
_ child, and sing. : 


— MivprRep ZyLsTRA — 
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Let the Bible Speak 


je this article I should like to 
discuss the manner in which the Bible 
speaks of God’s repentance in relation 
to his immutability. In last month’s 
introductory discussion [ suggested 
that there are especially two matters 
to keep in mind in approaching the 
problem. The first is that the doctrine 
of the immutability of God may not 
lead us to interpret out of existence 
those passages of Scripture which do 
not at first glance seem to square with 
this doctrine. On the contrary, the 
rule of the analogy of faith must be 
handled with the utmost conscience and 
lays upon us the burden of taking very 
seriously precisely those passages which 
speak of God’s repentance, grief, dis- 
appointment, etc. Secondly, the Bible 
speaks to us about God by means of 
anthropomorphism. that is. it uses lan- 
guage drawn from human knowledge 
and experience to describe the divine 
being. There is no other way in which 
it can speak to us about God. With 
these two principles in mind -— which, 
I need hardly add, lie at the very heart 
of the Reformed interpretation of the 
Scriptures — let us now go on to the 
problem. 


God’s Immutability 


WWE we speak about the im- 
mutability or unchangeableness of God, 
we must be careful to speak about it 
the way the Word of God speaks about 
it. This may seem to be a rather ob- 
vious and elementary observation. Ac- 
tually, it is not. It is very easy to ap- 
proach the Bible with a certain idea 
in mind, and then read the Bible in the 
light of that idea. The general defini- 
tion of faith as a hopeful belief or ex- 
pectation, for instance, hardly does 
justice to the scriptural conception of 
faith as certain knowledge. And the 
general definition of knowledge as an 
intellectual comprehension of this or 
that matter does not do justice to the 
scriptural conception of knowledge as 
profound apprehension and _ intimate 
communion. When we therefore speak 
about faith in God and knowing God, 
we can use these terms rightly only 
when, we use them in the way in which 
the Bible uses them. We must be will- 
ing to let the Bible do its own defining 
of the language which it uses. 
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In their thinking about God’s im- 
mutability Christians have not always 
worked with the biblical understanding 
of what the divine unchangeableness 
really means. They have allowed human 
and more especially philosophical con- 
ceptions to enter the picture. I think 
especially in this connection about the 
influence of Greek thought on Christian 
thinking. The great Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, held to a supreme divine 
being whom he called the Unmoved 
Mover. By an attraction that went out 
from him he made the lower levels of 
being aspire to his steadfastness and 
perfection. But he was himself in no 
way affected or touched by them. He 
“moved” all things but was himself 
“unmoved” by any of them. This kind 
of immutability the Bible does not 
know. It pictures God, as Bavinck 
says, in the most manifold relations to 
his creatures. Unchangeable in him- 
self, he lives along, as it were, with the 
life of his creatures and is concerned 
about the changefulness of their lot. 
A God unmoved by our sorrows and 
need, a God who does not bend down 
to meet us and to lift us up to Himself, 
the Bible does not know. Our God 
does not even remotely resemble the 
God of the philosophers. He is not a 
philosophically conceived block of 
granite subsisting somewhere in the 
heavens. As regards such a deity our 
God is indeed “Wholly Other.” 

The God of the Christian is the 
covenant God. He reveals himself as 
the covenant God. His unchangeable- 
ness is not presented in the Scriptures 
as an intellectual philosophical formula. 
The divine immutability of which the 
Bible speaks is in the first place cove- 
nant keeping faithfulness. God is 
Jehovah, the God of the covenant. Con- 
cerning him Moses witnessed to Israel, 


“Know therefore that the Lord thy God, 


“he is God, the faithful God, which keep- 


eth covenant and mercy with them that 
love him and keep his commandments to 
a thousand generations,” Deut. 7:9. 
Through Malachi God tells Israel, “For 
I am the Lord, I change not; therefore 
ye, sons of Jacob, are not consumed,” 
3:12. And James says, “Every good 
and perfect gift is from the Father of 
lights with whom is no variableness or 
shadow that is cast by turning. Of his 
own will begot he us through the word 
of truth,” 1:17, 18. God’s unchange- 
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ableness is often presented in the Bible 
as a Rock, Deut. 32:4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 
T Sam. 2:2, 1'Sam- 2223, 32, Ps; 19215 
and many others. But in all of these he 
is presented as the Rock of our salva- 
tion, the Rock of our hope. He is our 
Rock and our Redeemer. The char- 
acteristic common element in all the 
above texts is the unchangeableness of 
God focussed in terms of covenant 
faithfulness. 


The classic text in Scripture for the 
unchangeableness of God is Exodus 
3:14, “And God said unto Moses, I Am 
that I Am. And he said unto him, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Israel, I Am hath sent me unto you.” 
What was the occasion for this pro- 
found and comforting declaration? 


God had commissioned Moses at the 
burning bush to deliver Israel. But 
Moses was fearful. He did not know 
how he would be received by the chil- 
dren of his people. This led him to 
ask God to identify himself by name: 
“Behold, when I come unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, and say unto them, the 
God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you; and they shall say unto me, What 
is his name? what shall I say unto 
them?” Then it was that God spoke 
the beautiful words written above. The 
words “I Am that I Am” really mean, 
I ever shall be the same that I am to- 
day. The name “Jehovah,” the great 
biblical name for the God of the cove- 
nant, is derived from the Hebrew verb 
“to be.” Jehovah is the I AM, the un- 
changeable God of the covenant. He is 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac and 
of Jacob. This is his name for ever 
and this is his memorial unto all gen- 
erations, vs. 15. The towering moun- 
tain peak in the chain of lofty witnesses 
to God’s unchanging faithfulness points 
directly and sublimely to the Jehovah 
of the covenant. He is the unchange- 
able I AM. Yet he is moved by the 
sorrows of his children. “I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people which 
are in Egypt, and have heard their cry 
by reason of their taskmasters; for I 
know their sorrows, and I am come 
down to deliver them out of the hands 
of the Egyptians.” This is the God 
whom Blaise Pascal knew and adored 
and worshipped when he cried out his 
unforgettable, “God! The God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
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Not the God of the philos- 


99 


Jacob! 
ophers . 

Here lies the rock of our personal 
faith. Here is the cornerstone of the 
certainty pledged us in our election. 
This thought must permeate all our 
theology and our preaching. It is not 
wrong, indeed, it is necessary, to draw 
implications from this for a Christian 
construction of science and philosophy. 
God’s covenant faithfulness concerns 
nature as well as man, Gen. 8:22. But 
we shall always have to remember that 
God’s revelation concerning himself is 
in the first place a religiously significant 
revelation. 

We are called to preach the God of 
the Bible. Because we have such a God 
his counsel shall stand, his Church be 
gathered in, his elect brought to glory. 
And because we have such a God, a lov- 
ing, righteous, faithful eternal Father, 
the Bible can speak of his repenting. 


God’s Repentance 


WArs we speak about God’s 
repentance we must likewise speak 
about it the way in which the Word of 
God speaks about it. The Bible uses it 
very seriously. The expression “it re- 
pented God” is not used lightly in the 
Bible. It is used in connection with 
moments of the greatest significance in 
the history of revelation. When God 
saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth and that all the imag- 
ination of the thought of his heart was 
only evil continually, it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the 
earth and it grieved him at his heart, 
Gen. 6:6. When the Israelites corrupted 
themselves with idolatry while God 
gave the law to Moses, God said to him 
that he would consume the people and 
make a great nation of Moses. But 
Moses entreated for Israel and then “the 
Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do to his people,” Exod. 34: 
14. In a notable concern of God with 
a pagan nation, he commissioned Jonah 
to declare that yet forty days were al- 
lowed the city of Nineveh. But when 
its citizens turned from their wickedness 
“God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way, and God repented 
of the evil that he said he would do 
unto them and he did it not,” 3:10. 


How these and similar passages (see 
esp. Jer. 18:5-10) are to be under- 
stood has engaged the attention of more 
than one theologian. The problem, as 
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I have earlier suggested, is even larger 
than these passages indicate. How are 
we. for instance, to understand a text 
like “Grieve not the Holy Spirit”? 
How can the perfect, immutable, ever- 
blessed God grieve? It will not do to 
just dismiss these expressions as merely 
“a way of speaking” or, what is still 
worse, as reflecting “a change in man.” 
When we try to relate this scriptural 
data to the immutability of God and to 
the unchangeableness of his eternal 
counsel, we may not rest in a solution 
that either takes scripture flippantly or 
that makes it say the opposite of what it 
actually says. 

In a remarkable section in his Het 
Godswoord der Profeten, Vol. I, Dr. 
J. Ridderbos, treating this problem, uses 
the beautiful Dutch expression “de be- 
wogenheid Gods.” The word “bewogen- 
heid” is not easily translatable but its 
thrust is, to be deeply moved or touched. 
It must be seen, says Ridderbos, against 
the background of mystery, but this 
does not take away the fact that “in all 
that the prophets witness about the di- 
vine bewogenheid there comes to force- 
ful expression the tremendous truth (de 
geweldige waarheid) that God stands 
in relation to man and to the world in a 
very real manner,” p. 169. His son, 
Dr. S. J. Ridderbos, in his booklet 
Rondom Het Gemeene Gratie Probleem, 
states this thought even more strongly. 
After saying that it is necessary to use 
anthropomorphism fearlessly in order 
not to lose the living God of the Bible 
he observes, “In our judgment there is 
great occasion today to underline this 
thought especially in Reformed circles. 
Calvinism with its scriptural confession 
of God’s eternal, unchangeable decree 
has rightly set itself against the panthe- 
istic notion of a ‘becoming God.’ But 
on the other side there threatens no less 
the danger that a stiff immutability doc- 
trine will do despite to the sympathetic, 
the feeling character of God, to his liv- 
ing along with his creatures. The 
speaking of the Bible about God’s re- 
pentance, etc., is then easily set aside 
as an ‘anthropomorphism’ and the ‘real 
thing’ is sought in God’s immutability 
with which there is no variableness nor 
shadow that is cast by turning... It 
is true that we may not form such a 
conception of God’s repentance and of 
God’s ‘affections’ in general that his 
immutability would be denied. But no 
less must we be careful not to conceive 
of God’s immutability as a stiff unemo- 
tionality (starre onbewogenheid) 


whereby in our God-concept it would 
be simply impossible to do justice to 
the other line of the divine revelation.” 
(pp. 35, 36, my transl.) 

Much further, if at all, we cannot ge. 
“Explanations” do not satisfy. Two of 
these, namely that expressions relating 
to God’s repentance are merely ways of 
speaking, and that they represent a 
change in the creature, have already 
been rejected as unsatisfactory on the 
face of them. But there are other ex- 
planations. One is that since God's re- 
pentance is taken up in his counsel, his 
immutability is unaffected by his re- 
pentance. This is undoubtedly true, but 
it is no more a solution than the other 
two. It still leaves the nature of the re- 
pentance to be accounted for. Another 
explanation is that the change indicated 
by the word repentance refers to a 
change in God’s attitude to man and not 
to a change in God himself. But here 
we must consider what an “attitude” is. 
My attitude to my neighbor, for in- 
stance, is not something that exists out- 
side of me. It exists in me. It is an 
expression of my person to my neigh- 
bor. God loves us because he is love 
and his attitude of love to us is there- 
fore an expression of his being in its 
relationship to us. 

Let us be careful with our ready 
definitions. We can know God. We 
can love God. We can apprehend God. 
We can hold his hand, we can rest in 
his mercy, enjoy his peace. But we 
cannot comprehensively define him. The 
Church has never tried to make the 
Christian faith acceptable to human rea- 
son by constructing such a definition. 
Rather, it set forth the scriptural con- 
ception of God and held error and 
heresy at bay by using negative expres- 
sions which yet conveyed a_ positive 
meaning and content. The church 
said: God is unchangeable, that is, not 
changeable; God is independent, that is, 
not dependent on anything or any one 
outside himself; God is eternal, that is, _ 
not subject to time. With respect to- 
the mysterious relationship between the > 
divine and the human in Christ it has | 
confessed that the two natures are not | 
mixed, not changed, not divided, not’ 
separated (Chalcedon). On the other» 
hand, where it has been possible to) 
speak about God in positive terms: 
without endangering the scriptural God- - 
concept it has not hesitated to do so. We’ 
therefore confess God’s goodness, , 
mercy, love, justice, etc. 

We have, at least in the Christian Re-- 
formed Church, been brought up to) 
look with suspicion on expressions that. 
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take God’s repentance seriously, that 
present God’s repentance as a real and 
living aspect of his relationship to men. 
But this ought to cause us large con- 
cern. The reason for this concern will 
be plain when the question is asked: 
May we say what the Bible says when 
we mean what the Bible means? I am 
bold enough to assume that the answer 
to this question is in the affirmative. 
But if that is true, how is any honest 
reading of the following section from 
Jeremiah 18 to be understood: “If 
that nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, | will re- 
pent of the evil that I thought to do un- 
to them. And at what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concern- 
ing a kingdom, to build and to plant 
it, if it do evil in my sight, that it obey 
not my voice, then I will repent of the 
good, wherewith I said I would benefit 
them.” God will repent of the evil ihat 
he thought to do, he will repent of the 
good wherewith he said he would bene- 
fit. The Hebrew word for “thought” in 
the text above quoted means to think, 
to meditate, to purpose. The Hebrew 
word for “repent” means to rue, to re- 
gret, to grieve, in connection with one’s 
own actions. The Septuagint (ancient 
Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment), therefore, rather regularly 
translates the Hebrew word for repent- 
ance, also in connection with God’s re- 
pentance, with the word metanoia, 
which means to change one’s mind. It 
is clear therefore that in the words of 
Jeremiah there are involved in the first 
part a change of mind, and in the sec- 
ond part a change in expressed inten- 
tion. 


The mystery of the relationship be- 
tween God’s immutability and his re- 
pentance does not involve a contradic- 
tion. The words “He is not a man that 
he should repent” (I Sam. 15:29b) do 
not contradict God’s repentance as pre- 
sented in Moses, Jeremiah and Jonah. 
The Bible does not mean to say in one 
place that God changes and in another 
that, in the same sense, he does not 
change. Clearly the same word is used 
in two senses. God does not repent as 
frail and changeable men do — this 
emphasizes his unchangeableness and 
covenant faithfulness. The Strength of 
Israel or, also, Israel’s Unchangeable 
One (not the philosophical or theologi- 
cal abstract immutable God-concept, no, 
the Strength of /srael, | Sam. 15:29a) 
will not lie nor repent. And — God 
does repent. This sets forth his pro- 
foundly personal concern with man- 
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kind, and in particular with his children. 
It seems quite plain what the Lord 
means by it. And it also seems quite 
plain that he did not think it unsafe to 
say it. It should therefore not be un- 
safe for us to say it after him. When 
a theological mentality develops in the 
Church that makes it ecclesiastically 
unsafe to say what the Bible says when 
it is made quite plain that in so speak- 
ing one means what the Bible means, 
then it is time for the Church to sub- 
ject its theological mentality to earnest 
scrutiny and to inquire seriously 
whether it is minded to subject itself to 
the mind of the Word and of the Spirit. 
We must by all means guard against a 
so-called orthodoxy that wants to tur: 
divine mystery into human system and 
schematization. We never have the 
right to erect fences for the protection 
of the Word which are repugnant to the 
Word. To do this is the death of the- 
ology and the undermining of true re- 
ligion in the Church of God. To the 
extent that it becomes unsafe for the 
Church to live by the whole Word, the 
full Word, to that extent the Church 
ceases to be the pillar and ground of 
truth which God ordained it to be. Let 
us hold fast as a cornerstone of our 
prophetic witness that we may say 
what the Bible says provided we mean 
what the Bible means. 

God’s repentance witnesses to his 
meeting us where we are and as we are. 
It is a warning against pride and jeal- 
ousy (Jonah), against covenant break- 
ing (Israel), against reliance on our 
own goodness (Jeremiah), and it is an 
invitation to the most sinful to enter 
upon the obedience and sorrow for sin 
that God demands (Jeremiah). It is 
the Father’s way of achieving his pur- 
poses and of communicating the bene- 
fits and the penalties of his covenant. 
“In God’s repentance the immutable 
counsel of his redemption is realized. 
His name is Jehovah: I am that I am, 
in my divine love and faithfulness. 
Therefore the immutability of God can- 
not be better described than in the 
words, ‘Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, and today, and forever.’ (Dutch 
standard Reformed exposition, Het Dog- 
ma der Kerk, H.A.L. v d Linden, p. 134, 


my transl.) 


Christ and the Impossible 
Possibility 


fi ow important it is that we 
take this aspect of God’s self-revelation 
seriously, and how important it is that 
we refuse to accept any conception of 


God’s immutability which threatens to 
depersonalize the God of the covenant, 
becomes immediately apparent when 
we consider the question of prayer in 
connection with our problem. How did 
Christ conceive of God’s counsel in its 
significance for his prayer-life? Was it 
for him a cut and dried affair that made 
a puppet dance out of his communion 
with the Father? There is a pretty pic- 
ture of Christ in Gethsemane that hangs 
in nearly every Sunday-school room. 
We see Jesus’ hands calmly folded on 
the rock before him, face serenely lifted 
to heaven, moon shining softly on the 
kneeling figure. If herein we think to 
see Christ’s struggle rather than the 
result of the struggle we romanticize 
this awful hour of our Lord’s agony. 
For the struggling Christ dwelt in the 
awful isolation of his friends’ sleeping 
indifference to his ordeal. We read that 
he fell on his face and prayed, soul sor- 
rowful unto death, sweat turning to 
blood. In his suffering he prayed. 
What did he pray? Was he the philos- 
opher, the theological abstractionist, 
who had it all neatly figured out? Did 
he in the hour of crisis calmly contem- 
plate the counsel of God for his life 
and conclude that he must simply be 
the instrument to carry it out? How did 
he pray? He entertained the impossible 
possibility! He entertained the impos- 
sible possibility that God had the power 
to change his counsel, his immutable 
counsel, his revealed counsel, his plainly 
known to Christ counsel. From the 
depths of agony, and shrinking with his 
perfect human sensitivity from the or- 
deal that was almost upon him, he 
prayed, “Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to thee; take away this cup 
from me; nevertheless, not what I will 
but what thou wilt.” 

What was God’s counsel for his life? 
The cross! What was the cup which 
he asked the Father to take away? The 
cross! What was the purpose of his 
coming to earth, of his walk among 
men? The cross! He came to give his 
life a ransom for many, to lay it down 
for his sheep, and he had gone up to 
Jerusalem to suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
to be killed and raised again the third 
day. He came to fulfill in history the 
divine counsel that made him the Lamb 
that was slain from the foundation of 
the world. His whole life was directed 
to the cross, on the cross he cried “it is 
finished,” and around the cross centers 
all the witness of the Church. Christ 
and him crucified! And now he stands 
before this moment, before this center 
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of all history, before this central deter- 
mination of God’s counsel and he prays, 
“Abba, Father, all things are possible 
to thee; take away this cup from me 
_..” No, it was not possible. Christ 
knew it could not be. Avoidance of the 
cup had been suggested within the in- 
ner circle, “Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall not be unto thee.” But 
Christ had turned on Peter with an un- 
heard of severity, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou art an offence unto me.” 
But yet he entertained the impossible 
possibility, submitted it in prayer to the 
Father of all mercy and comfort and 
wisdom. And then he himself overruled 
it! ‘Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” This was the victory, and 
an angel from heaven came and 
strengthened him. 

It is so easy to be the spectator of 
another man’s struggle, of another 
man’s effort, of another man’s striving 
to articulate the faith that is in him, to 


set forth the sense of Scripture in its 
meaning for the life of the Church. And 
then we can so quickly unlimber the 
theological heavy artillery that was con- 
structed to bear on other targets, and 
blast such effort, such striving, such 
presentation of the sense of Scripture, 
as “unReformed.” Schilder speaks for 
Christ, speaks for all who want to walk 
in his footsteps, when he comments: 
Christ in his agony was not an intellec- 
tual aristocrat who comforted himself 
with syllogisms and from them con- 
cluded that the conflict between duty 
and human sensitivity after all found a 
unity in God’s being and thought. No, 
not with the maxims of the philosophers 
but, Out of the depths, O Lord, I cry 
to thee! Out of our depths, out of the 
depths of the limitations of the short 
horizon of our vision. From these 
depths Christ struggled upward, upward 
by faith until he came to rest and vic- 


‘United Youth” 


A joint Committee, composed 
of representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Young Women’s Societies 
and the Young Calvinist Federation, 
has prepared a tentative draft for a 
United Youth Organization among the 
young people of the Christian Reformed 
Church. The Committee is concerned 
about getting some comment on its out- 
line of the proposed plan. 


At present the young people’s organ- 
izations of our churches are spread over 
two separate but cooperating Federa- 
tions — the AFRYWS and the YCF. 
In addition there are in many of our 
churches mixed young people’s societies 
which are affliated with neither of these 
Federations. There are, finally, scat- 
tered groups of Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ 
Clubs, likewise without any Federation 
affiliation. 

The plan above referred to proposes 
the gathering of all these youth organ- 
izations together into one united young 
people’s federation, tentatively called 
UNITED YOUNG CALVINIST FED- 
ERATION. The pattern of organiza- 


tion would be as follows: 


I. On the Congregational level there 
are the various youth societies come to 


societies, young women’s _ societies, 
life in the local church — young men’s 
6 


young people’s societies. boys’ clubs, 
and girls’ clubs. 


Il. The District League. For the 
promotion of their common interests 
and for the prosecution of a common 
program of action, the various church 
societies in a given geographical area 
will be united in a district League. 
When desired the young men’s societies 
and young women’s societies will be 
permitted to continue their own separate 
leagues for specific purposes. 


III. The National Federation. Mean- 
while the various church societies are 
to be united as well on a national scale 
in a national federation, for the pro- 
motion of interests and needs which all 
our young people have in common, 
and for the prosecution of a program of 
action of national (or denominational) 
scope. The National Federation would 
prepare and distribute handbooks and 
study manuals, publish a youth periodi- 
cal, act as coordinating agency for 
national (or denominational) youth 
programs, and sponsor national con- 
ferences or youth rallies. 


This, in broad outline, is the pattern 
of the proposed organization. Now for 
some comments. 


THE 


tory at the boundary between prayer 
for life and command unto death. 
Tonight, sitting in Amsterdam and 
trying in some way to share in the sor- 
row of a national tragedy, I joined the 
radio listeners while a Reformed leader 
led in preaching and in prayer. ‘He 
said — Wij komen er niet uit — we 
cannot find our way out of this problem 
which our faith presents. God is in the 
storm, God comes in judgment, and yet 
he comes also in mercy. And he warned 
against easy solutions, warned against 
being cold spectators, cold theological 
analysts. é 


The acceptance of God’s will often 
involves a struggle. Christ in the gar- 
den, the farmer at the broken dyke, 
parents at the grave of a hope that is 
no more — God’s counsel ordained it 
all. But as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
God keep us from so construing his un- 
changeableness that we lose the Father 
whose unchangeableness is our comfort 
in the hour of trial. 


By GEORGE STOB 


oes plan assuredly commends it- 
self as sensible, logical, and as consist- 
ent with the natural order of relation- 
ships. 

This expression of the unity of our 
young people is consistent with the 
unity that exists within the communion 
of the Church. As our people are one 
people, so our young people are one 
young people — and I see no justifica- 
tion for separating them rigidly in 
terms of the category of sex. In the 
body of Christ “there is neither male 
nor female, but ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” It is good to see that some 
steps are being taken to join our Chris- 
tian young people together at least in 
terms of District and National organi- 
zation. That is starting at the top end, 
but it is better to start there than not to 
start at all. 


It may be best of all if the united 
youth principle were carried down to 
the congregational level — so that the 
national united youth movement might 
be an extended expression of the united 
youth in a congregation. The long-pre- 
vailing dualism between young men’s 
societies and young women’s societies 
seems unnatural and unsalutary. It en- 
courages the unhealthy notion that the 
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opposite sexes exist for dating, mar- 
riage, and eventually procreation. They 
do not, of course. The basic fact about 
the sexes is that they together make up 
the rich fullness of human companion- 
ship. God made Eve because it was 
not good for Adam to be alone. No 
more is it good for either young men 
or young women to be either alone or 
separate in significant areas of life to- 
day. We ought to do all we can to en- 
courage among our young men and 
women a more natural and healthy com- 
panionship. ; 

Nor is it enough to suggest that they 
can get together at social affairs. They 
should come together in sacred com- 
munion and study. By what stretch of 
the imagination can it be thought right 
or profitable for our young people to 
meet separately for Bible study, discus- 
sion of problems and challenges in the 
young Christian life, or discussion of 
matters relating to marriage, home, 
Christian education, and the Church. 
They will be expected to share these 
things crucially as soon as they are mar- 
ried. Why should they not be pre- 
pared for them by having some experi- 
ence of sharing them in young people’s 
societies? We cannot suppose that we 
can leave this preparation to private 
parlor communion, parental lecture, or 
an occasional pulpit pronouncement. 
The United youth movement is right be- 
cause it is God-ordained, natural, and 
appropriate. Young men and young 
women may have their separate meet- 
ings on occasion, when the situation re- 
quires or advises it. But this ought to 
be the exception — and not, as it is 
now, the unnatural rule. 


The united youth principle should be 
carried out in practice at the congrega- 
tional level. If not, it appears that with 
the proposed united youth program we 
shall be obeying some part of the law 
but leaving the weightier part undone. 
It is a fine thing for young men and 
young women to meet together in dis- 
trict and national conferences and ral- 


lies, but it is yet the least of what a 


united youth principle requires. And 
even the united youth rallies would lose 
‘much of their point and effectiveness, 
if after the stimulus and inspiration of 
that meeting of minds and spirits it 
should be said to them — Go back now 


to your churches, and to your separate 


meetings, one for each sex. 


Even so, the proposed united youth 


- movement is a step in the right direc- 


tion. Perhaps it is easier to break down 
the barriers in the broader structure — 
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and it may lead to the breaking down 
of the unnatural barriers that exist in 
the narrower structure. This much is 
certain — it may help to provide us 
with a more suitable and more lively 
youth publication. 


I have been an appreciative subscrib- 
er to the Young Calvinist for about as 
long as I can remember. There are 
many things I like about it. But there 
is one thing I don’t quite like. The 
Young Calvinist is too compartmental- 
ized. I run into one set of Bible out- 
lines, all but designed “For Men Only.” 
Then I run into another set of Bible 
outlines —- by and for the female sex. 
Two sets of Bible outlines — a waste of 
energy and space, and a loss of the val- 
ues of a shared study! The first section 
of the paper, starting off with the virile 
editorials of Mr. Postma, down through 
the letters and pictures of the rugged 
GIs, is strictly masculine. Only, some- 
how “Constance” infiltrates the Men’s 
section, and even though she speaks well 
about social adjustments, she herself 
looks fairly out of place there. And 
then, as I page through, I come to the 
“Young Women’s Department,” and I 
invariably tread lightly and warily, for 
when I read such things as “We the 
Women,” I have a suspect feeling that 
I ought not to be there. However, I’d 
like to read about “the challenge of mis- 
sionary nursing,” not in somebody else’s 
department but in our paper — as some- 
thing in which I, too, am vitally inter- 
ested. And perhaps some young lady 
would like to read about “the challenge 
to the Christian ministry,” not in the 
men’s department, but in a youth paper 
— as something in which she as a 
church-member is vitally interested, 
even if she is without either prospect or 
care of becoming a “juffrouw.” 


Let’s have a united youth paper, by 
all means, with one set of Bible study 
outlines for both young men and young 
women to follow, and a discussion of 
problems and interests common to all 
our young people. And perhaps there 
are, after all) men who can write in a 
tidy manner and with sensitive taste, as 
well as women who can write with 


vigor and forthrightness. 
* * % 


B EYOND this major observation, 
I have one or two other comments. 

I notice that the proposal for district 
league organizations allows that young 
men and young women’s societies may 
“continue their own separate leagues 
for specific purposes.” Isn’t this, in 
some part at least, an invitation to a 


breach in the very organization which is 
contemplated? If separate leagues may 
function, why not separate federations 
— for specific purposes? Why not be 
thoroughly consistent at least on the 
broader organizational level, and pro- 
pose a united league as well as a united 
federation? Either of these may still 
sponsor separate meetings or programs 
as the occasion may seem to require. 
Thus, separate needs — such as exist — 
may yet be cared for, but under the 
auspices of an agency which belongs to 
all and is concerned with each. 


I have a question, too, about what 
seems to me the undue breadth of the 
proposed united youth organization, —— 
specifically, the inclusion in it of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. This, I suspect, is 
too wide a spread for a united youth 
organization. Young people are young 
people, but boys and girls in the lower 
teens are boys and girls. There is here 
a line of separation — and it is not an 
unnatural one. The matter requires 
more discussion than I can offer at this 
time — the whole question of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs being a unique problem to 
which we ought more carefully to ad- 
dress ourselves. In any event, one 
wouldn’t expect any profitable partici- 
pation in league or federation meetings 
on the part of boys and girls. Programs 
for boys and girls have their own char- 
acter, and I can conceive of their being 
good sense and value in having separa- 
tion organization and administration as 
well as a separate publication for boys 
and girls — that is to say, if we are 
quite sure we must have boys’ and girls’ 


clubs. 
* * * 


W: all owe a large debt of 
thanks to our youth leaders and youth 
committees for the energy and thought 
they have given to the interests of our 
youth. Meanwhile, none of us ought to 
forget that the basic responsibilities 
rest upon those closest to our young 
people in their daily life — parents, 
teachers, elders, ministers, society lead- 
ers. Organization is important, but not 
of primary importance. And after we 
have constructed the finest organization, 
everything still depends upon the spirit 
and character of the care given to our 
youth in the local church and in the 
local area. Organization needs a soul. 
The soul of our youth organizations is 
the intelligence, character, idealism, and 
piety of our young people. We who are 
closest to them every day have a weighty 
charge, under God, to help fashion that 
soul. 


Johannes Groen 


Wiggs the Reverend Johannes 
Groen died in Los Angeles in the year 
1924, one of the most commanding per- 
sonalities in the Christian Reformed 
Church disappeared from the scene of 
action. A voice that had been heard 
for some thirty years in the pulpit and 
in the deliberative gatherings of the 
church ceased to speak. The influence 
of a forceful character came to an end. 


The data that make up his life story 
are not many. As to external detail 
that life was uneventful. He was born 
in Vriesland on a small farm, the only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. J. Groen, sturdy 
pioneers and God-fearing people. With 
his parents he attended the Christian 
Reformed Church, which at one time 
was a flourishing parish served by such 
as W. H. Frieling, L. Rietdyk, G. K. 
Hemkes, G. D. De Jong, and T. M. Van- 
den Bosch, but is no longer in exis- 
tence. When he was young, he was 
rather an undisciplined and colorful 
figure among the young people of his 
community, but a marked change came 
over him spiritually and there crystal- 
lized in his soul a strong desire to be 
used of God in His kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, in the fall of 1884 he entered the 
Theological School from which he 
graduated after seven years of study in 
1891. He served only three churches: 
First Zeeland from 1891 to 1900; East- 
ern Avenue, Grand Rapids, from 1900 
to 1920; Los Angeles from 1920 to 
1924. 


It was not the advantage of a thor- 
ough education that made Groen a 
power in the life of the church. His 
elementary education had been meager. 
The story is related that when he pre- 
sented himself for admission to the 
Theological School and was requested 
to write an essay on a chapter in 
Romans, he, unable to transfer his 
thoughts to paper, desperately resorted 
to an improvisation. Perhaps Rev. G. 
K. Hemkes, the new professor, who had 
been Groen’s pastor in the Vriesland 
church, spoke a word in his favor. At 
any rate, he was accepted as a student 
and graduated in due time. Four years 
of literary and three years of theolog- 
ical education is all he ever had. Never- 
theless, Groen in his life and work 
demonstrated what only seven years of 
schooling enable a serious person to 
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do. Undoubtedly, heredity also de- 
serves some credit for what Groen was, 
became, and accomplished. His father 
was a member of considerable impor- 
tance in the church at Vriesland. Be- 
sides, he was a Frisian. Lastly, the 
pastoral labors of Rev. L. Rietdyk and 
Rev. G. K. Hemkes may have left a 
lasting impression on the boy. 


But though Groen had but a limited 
education, he took full advantage of 
his opportunities. Driven by his curi- 
ous mind and urged on by the desire 
to be more efficient in his ministerial 
work, he made up by private study 
such subjects as seemed to him impor- 
tant. So, for example, he pursued the 
study of pedagogy in order that he 
might be a better teacher, realizing as 
few did how important the teaching 
function of the ministry is. The teach- 
ers in the Sunday School profited great- 
ly from such study, for his treatment 
of the lesson at a teachers’ meeting was 
always interspersed with helpful peda- 
gogical hints. He had a clear and re- 
tentive mind so that he understood 
what he studied and remembered what 
he once mastered. The end of his 
formal schooling was not the end of 
his education. In a sense, life was his 
college or university. Even as a young 
minister he owned a respectable li- 
brary, with the riches of which he was 
by no means unacquainted. 


Rev. Groen was a preacher of re- 
markable power. His imposing phys- 
ique, his rich voice, his unaffected de- 
livery, his clearness of statement, the 
actuality of his message — all these 
made him a pulpiteer of note. The 
power to hold an audience never left 
him. The content of his sermons was 
always worthwhile. Never did he let 
himself down to the level of his hear- 
ers, nor did he hesitate to be severely 
critical. Always his aim was to be in- 
structive and uplifting. Even in his 
highest flights of eloquence the audi- 
ence could not detect the end of his 
resources or any straining of his 
powers. 


Teo was scarcely a single ac- 
tivity of the church that did not feel 
the impact of Groen’s dynamic per- 
sonality. Societies contributing to the 
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well being of the church he actively ° 
fostered. The Sunday School found in| 
him a vigorous support and a doughty ' 
defender because he saw in it an agen-: 
cy that stood for a direct study of the: 
Bible and a means of preparing men} 
and women for active participation in) 
Kingdom work. With might and main. 
he opposed all efforts to outlaw the» 
Sunday School. Missions aroused in 
him an unfailing interest. Because 
America owed a debt to the dispos- 
sessed aborigines he favored bringing, 
the gospel to the Indians before send-. 
ing missionaries to foreign fields. Th 
sending of our first missionaries to th 
Navajos and Zunis was for him an: 
event of great rejoicing. The move- 
ment to transform the literary depart~ 
ment into a Calvinistic college enliste 
his unstinted endeavors. Usually one 
found Rev. Groen in the front rank of 
those who advocated worthy causes. He 
was a leader. 


Though he exerted so wide an in 
fluence that he could not be ignored 
he was never spoiled by excessive hon 
ors. The only honor a synod ever 
conferred upon him was to elect hit: 
vice president. This was in 1908. Since 
that time he was but seldom a delegaté 
to Synod and not at all a member o 
the Board of Trustees of seminary ana 
college. As he grew older, there d 
veloped a degree of estrangement b 
tween him and his brethren of th 
cloth. He became a lonely figure op 
the ecclesiastical scene. 


Born and reared in America, Rew 
Groen was an ardent patriot. He was 
also an ardent Calvinist, but he wishee 
his religious faith to be free from 
foreign flavor that might arouse hos 
tility to it. It had to function in Amex 
ican life. 


Evangelical America might! 
be Arminian, overwhelmingly so, bu 
Groen believed that Calvinism shoul! 
be a leaven in American culture. Wa 
it not a life and world view as well # 
a religion of salvation from sin? 1) 
an imperium in imperio he was avers 
with all that was in him. His patrio‘ 
ism led him to- study the Americas 
scene and the forces operating in ii 
and he came to the conclusion that ne 
by isolation, but by a sympathetic ur 
derstanding could Calvinism be a vit: 


force in the life of his country. His 
joining the interdenominational min- 
ister’s conference of Grand Rapids was 
illustrative of his attitude. Elected 
president, he began the practice of giv- 
ing at each meeting a devotional talk 
based on a portion of Scripture, and 
saw to it that Calvinism had a witness 
in this body. This policy, however, 
though it secured for him the admira- 
tion of the conference, did not make 
for popularity in his own circle. 
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In his early years Rev. Groen’s out- 
lock was decidedly provincial and tra- 
ditional, but the independent spirit of 
the man, enriched by study and experi- 
ence, led him to see the futility of such 
an outlook and caused him to throw 
off some of the old restraints. If, fresh 
from the seminary, he was preeminently 
doctrinal in his preaching, he soon felt 
the need of suiting his messages to the 
every day life of his parishioners. It 
in his younger days he defended the 
right of the Christian to an occasional 
use of alcoholic beverages, he early in 
his career came to favor prohibition and 
was one of the leaders in his community 
in the fight for local option. If at first 
he shared the current distrust of labor 
unions, he as pastor of a large city 
church composed chiefly of working 
men felt obliged to make a study of the 
principles of unionism, and, finding 
nothing in the constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to which a 
Christian could object, championed a 
more generous policy toward the labor 
movement. When woman suffrage be- 
came a vital issue, he had the courage 
to favor it even though it meant for 
him much grief and some suffering be- 
cause of strong opposition on the part 
of his own people. 


Is short, Rev. Groen was a grow- 
ing man. Never did he lose the urge 
to make a study of new issues; never 
did the spirit of inquiry flag. And 
withal he was a man of foresight, of 
vision. He discerned the emergence of 
‘new issues long before others were 
aware of them. Straightway he would 
acquaint himself with the history and 
‘principles of a rising cause and take 
such stand as he thought was right. He 
—yefused to be taken by surprise. When 
any issue became a subject for discus- 

sion in ecclesiastical councils, he was 
_ prepared to state his views and defend 
them. He outwitted his contemporaries 
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If this was one of 
the sources of his power, it also showed 
how alert a spirit lived in Groen’s soul. 
To him the words of Tennyson’s Ulysses 
are strikingly applicable: 


with his foresight. 


How dull it is to pause, to make an 
end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in 
use. 


With what a great soul God had en- 
dowed this lad brought up on _ the 
twenty acres of rich Vriesland clay. 
Though he became pastor of two con- 
gregations large enough to demand 
every bit of energy and devotion he 
could muster, he was not satisfied. 
There was in him the noble rage of dis- 
content. In a confidential moment oc- 
casioned by the death of one of his 
children, the strong man who was wont 
to keep his sorrows to himself, allowed 
me to get a glimpse not only of the 
grief, but also of the sublime thoughts 
that filled his soul. The chief burden 
of his sorrow was not the loss of a 
dear one, though this was pungent 
enough, but the fact that he had been 
able to do so little for the Kingdom of 
God. Since Christianity is universal in 
its nature, he yearned to do something 
for the cause of Christ that would be 
of world-wide significance. His plaint 
was that because of his limited educa- 
tion he would never be able to realize 
his ambition. Verily, a man with such 
lofty idealism living in his soul was 
not meant for the performance of small 
tasks. He could be satisfied with 
nothing less than with projects that held 
the promise of universal and eternal 


significance. 


This ambitious spirit of the man can 
also partially be accounted for by the 
time in which he lived. The thirty 
years of his career were highly impor- 
tant because they were years of transi- 
tion. A spirit of dissatisfaction with 
that which was old and a yearning for 
something new was in the air. The 
transition was accelerated by what the 
dying of an old and the birth of a new 
century suggested to certain sensitive 
souls, and, above all, by the sudden out- 
break of World War I. Changes were 
going on in all areas of thought and 
activity, in world politics, in philosophy 
and theology, in the sciences, in litera- 
ture and the arts. Some of these were 
nothing less than upheavals. Rev. 


Groen may not have been articulately 
conscious of all these changes, but he 
intuitively knew that he was living in 
a changing world and he felt the neces- 
sity of being alert. To be blind to what 
was going on and smugly to cling to 
tradition was, in his opinion, sheer 
folly. It was a Christian’s duty to take 
note of new movements and to study 
their history and nature so as to be able 
to judge them intelligently. All un- 
worthy prejudices had to be laid aside. 
In trying the spirits whether they were 
of God the sole touchstone to be used 
was the Bible. 


If we wish to characterize the subject 
of our sketch with one comprehensive 
term, we perhaps do best by calling him 
The funda- 
mental truths of Calvinism which he 
had imbibed in home and church and 
school assumed clearer, deeper, richer 
meaning by sitting at the feet of Dr. 
Geerhardus Vos, whom he admired till 
his dying day as a great teacher, and by 
reading the works of Dr. A. Kuyper. 
Dr. H. Bavinck, and other stalwarts of 
the Reformed faith. 
Groen also got the spirit of progress. 
How he disliked anything stagnant. His 
Calvinism must be progressive. It must 
be able to cope with every modern sit- 
uation and to inform it with its spirit. 
If it could not do this, it was not worthy 
of the claim to be a life and world 


a progressive conservative. 


From these men 


view. 


Both as conservative and as progres- 
sive Rev. Groen was a militant figure. 
A dynamic personality whose soul is 
restless until it is a participant in ef- 
forts that have a world wide significance 
must, it seems, necessarily be so. The, 
grilling to which he and his classmate. 
G. A. De Haan, had to submit at their 
final examination because they held the 
supralapsarian view left a scar in his 
consciousness, and perhaps had some- 
thing to do with evoking this militant 
spirit. Though respected and even 
feared, militant characters are not often 
loved. And Rev. Groen was not. Had 
he been a little more considerate of the 
convictions of others and a trifle more 
conciliatory in his attitude towards op- 
ponents, he might have accomplished 
more than he did. 


The final word of this brief lite his- 
tory must be that Reverend Johannes 
Groen was a man with a great soul. 


High School and College 


ike more I reflect on the educa- 
tional justification of Junior Colleges, 
the more I come to the conclusion that 
what we ought to do to meet the needs 
of the several localities is to add a year 
to the Christian high schools. 

In our present educational situation, 
the proposed Junior Colleges would 
hardly be doing college work anyhow. 
In our present educational situation, 
four-fifths of the work of the first year. 
and about half of the work of the sec- 
ond year, would be high school work. 

My thought is that we ought to ar- 
range things in such a way that what I 
have been calling “the fundamentals” 
would be achieved in the secondary 
school and that what J have been calling 
“the philosophy” would continue to be 
achieved in the university college. 

In a way this would be to make our 
Christian high schools the equivalent in 
this respect of the better American 
private academies, such as Groton or 
Andover Phillips, and of the Canadian 
five-year secondary institutions, and of 
the Dutch Gymnasiums and Hoogere 
Burger Scholen. 

For the fact is that in our present 
educational situation the college has 
only three years for its philosophical 
work anyhow. For most students most 
of the first year’s work and much of the 
second year’s work goes into the funda- 
mentals at college. 

In our present educational situation, 

this would be so in the proposed Junior 
Colleges also. Hence the pertinent 
question arises: Does it make sense to 
be teaching fundamentals at both ends 
,of town? Does it make sense to be 
teaching rudimentary languages and 
elementary mathematics in something 
called a college in Sioux Center when 
they can be taught in Western Christian 
High School at Hull? 


You will recall what I mean by funda- 
mentals. I mean the college prepara- 
tory work of basic languages, basic 
mathematics, basic discipline in speak- 
ing, writing, and music, and a_ basic 
core of historical and scientific fact. 

Those fundamentals are the subjects 
which our junior high schools and our 
high schools are, from the nature of 
their institutions, equipped to teach. 
They are equipped to teach two or more 
years of Latin, German, French, and 
could be readied to teach Dutch. Time 
was, too, when they taught Greek. They 
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can teach the basic mathematics from 
advanced arithmetic through the trigo- 
nometry and the advanced algebra. The 
thing is regularly done in the best 
English, Canadian, and- Dutch ‘schools. 
These high schools and junior high 
schools can also provide the formal dis- 
cipline of speech and writing and music. 
And they can supply a core of historic, 
literary, and scientific fact. 

Those fundamentals, however, are al- 
so the subjects which now occupy most 
of the basic college time of the student. 
For most students, in other words, col- 
lege begins about the middle of the 
second year. Here, for instance, is a 
fairly typical Freshman program in 
college in our present educational situ- 
ation: 


Beginning Latin (to be continued in 
the second year, probably supple- 
mented by beginning German) 

Algebra (advanced, sometimes; 
sometimes, introductory ) 

English (punctuation, spelling, parts 
of speech, composition) 

Public Speaking (elementary speech 
making) 

Bible (Introduction to the books of 
the Bible) 

Natural Science (properly on a 
college level, unless it be Physics) 


It is a liberal estimate to say of that 
program that four-fifths of it is high 
school work. It is important work. 
Every bit of it is indispensable as a 
preparation for college. But it is work 
in fundamentals, proper to the high 
school. We can do it at Chicago Chris- 
tian and at Illiana. We do not have to 
set up a separate institution for it. And 
if we teach it in the high schools we do 
not have to teach it in the college also. 


Sometimes we get a student at our 
college from one of the better, classic- 
ally organized, Canadian five-year sec- 
ondary schools. Such a student on oc- 
casion comes with four years of Latin, 
two of French, some German sometimes, 
some science, a good grasp of history, 
thorough discipline in writing, and 
ready, almost, for the Calculus. _Some- 
times we get such a student from a 
Dutch Gymnasium or its equivalent. 


This kind of student starts out at the 
college as virtually a sophomore. He 
is ready, as the Rugby and Eton boy is 
ready in England, and the. Groton boy 
is ready in the East, for philosophical 
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work at the university college. And m 
thought is that we take our cue fror 
these schools, and that we put the firs 
year of “college” into the fifth year o 
high school. 


Consider what it would do for us. ] 
would spare much of the cost ($400,000 
shall we say, for the initial building 
and $60,000 annually for administra 
tion, staff, and maintenance) of settin; 
up Junior Colleges. It would enabl 
the college to intensify in its thorough 
going work. It would salvage a year o 
home life for the student — his young 
est college year, too — and it woul 
save him the going-away-from-home 
cost of a year’s schooling. It would pu 
the responsibility for achieving funda 
mentals where it belongs: in the schools 
This would be an educationally purga 
tive and disciplinary challenge. True 
it is hard, in the several communities 
to maintain Latin and_ trigonometry 
but the Junior Colleges promise to dc 
it in those communities, and the higl 
schools must be able to do it too. Thi: 
scheme, moreover, would dignify anc 
reinforce the high schools by bette 
staffing all around. 


There is a rub in this matter, | know 
I am not referring to the fact that basic 
languages and mathematics, and such 
when taught by college professors t 
maturer students, are likely to b 
achieved better. There is some truth in 
that, I know, and I have been leavin; 
it out of the equation. But these funda 
mentals, when well and_ sustainedh 
taught in the high school, are adequate 
to the purpose. All that is required i 
that they be continued on the colleg: 
plane. The Latin must become Vergil 
the algebra must become Numerica 
Equations. i 


The major rub is that, in our country. 
people who are in their thirteenth yea 
of school want to think that they are in 
college. That is the way we have com 
to. measure education in our country 
by calendar years. We have agreed t: 
call the thirteenth through the sixteent! 
years the college years. Whether wha 
goes on in the college is any differen 
in kind from what goes on in the hig 
school is a thing of no importance 
Students get college credit for it. Ou 
students, in necessary social and ecc 
nomic interdependence with them, wi 
want such credit too. 
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The difficulty, therefore, is: Can we 
fford to penalize our young men and 
ie by denominating their first year 
£ “college” of high 
chool? 


a fifth year 


| There is no gratifying solution to this 
ifficulty. But something can be said 
a compensation. For one thing, we 
jught to be willing to pay quite a price 
or more clarity and definition in our 
jducation than there is in education 
generally. Our good sense in this re- 
jpect might even prove us to be the salt 
if the earth. Moreover, the difficulty 
vould not hold for those who went on 
rough the university college. 


“f the world. True, the student who 
preaks off before the end, would be at 

disadvantage. For him our solidly 
rganized five-year institutions would 
ave to develop a recognized prestige 
f their own. They might even come to 
jerve as types and models of what ought 
o be done in the country generally. 


No doubt, there are other difficulties. 
hat science course of the Freshman 
ear, for example, that one-fifth roughly 
£ college work in the year, that we can 
afford to lose. The future physicists, 
hemists, doctors, nurses, and the like, 
an hardly do without it. But physics, 
hemistry, and biology are precisely 
he subjects — what with the cost of 
he differing laboratories for each — 
hich would fare badly in the Junior 
olleges too. 


Some may say that, once the fifth 
rear is added to the high school, the 
ollege will begin to insist that it still 
eeds four years for a thoroughly phil- 
ysophical, spiritual, scientific education. 
t may be so. But at least there would 
de no loss as compared with the present 
ituation. 


But enough of the difficulties. My 
hought is that it makes for poor econ- 
my and poor educational policy to dup- 
ate institutions in one and the same 
»ommunity for doing one and the same 
cind of work. We can do such work in 
Paterson, Chicago, IIliana, Northern 
Michigan, Western Michigan, Holland, 
<alamazoo, Grand Rapids, Unity, Pella, 
Tull, Denver, Lynden, Ripon, and 
liflower. We may as well correct 
ings down below as try for another 

ance up above. And we can do it. We 
an do it by clarifying objectives, dis- 
a between kinds of students, 
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tightening up all down the line, and by 
adding a year. 


iF this series I have been argu- 
ing all along that we ought not to let 
an “educational situation” in which 
colleges cannot be colleges to go uncor- 
rected, and then to adapt ourselves to 
the situation by setting up more col- 
leges. I have been concerned to stress 
the necessity of preserving the integrity 
of Christian college education. It is a 
concern to keep college education the 
kind of medium in which the Christian 
meaning of life can be substantially 
realized. 


I now append a few loosely jotted 
notes for emphasis and amplification. 


It is said that some of our young men 
and women are attracted to colleges 
other than Calvin. One way to counter- 
act this would seem to be, not so much 
to set up a college nearby, but to make 
Calvin indispensably excellent. Yale 
and Princeton and Stanford do not 
have to drum up business. Their prob- 
lem is altogether one of elimination. 
Besides, Christian Reformed people, 
fully aware of the chalienges and re- 
sponsibilities of being Christian in our 
time, will want a Reformed university 
college for their training. 


The cost of sending young people to 
Calvin College need not be construed as 
an argument for the establishment of 
Junior Colleges. When the hard facts 
of cost are eventually confronted, it 
may well become evident that for our 
church community as a whole the new 
mode of conducting higher education 
would be costlier than the present one. 


lf there is unjustifiable imbalance 
between the cost of the Michigan stu- 
dent and the cost of the California 
student, this imbalance can be corrected 
in other ways besides building further 
institutions. These ways, for the most 
part still unexplored, include scholar- 
ship funds, tuition reduction and exemp- 
tion, travel allowance, and denomina- 
tion-wide responsibility in whole or 
part for housing and board. 


* * * 


Speaking of needs, we need better 
grammar schools worse than we need 
Junior Colleges. We need better high 
schools worse than we need Junior Col- 
leges. And we need a thoroughly de- 
veloped Calvin College worse than we 
need Junior Colleges. 


Because college education is qualita- 
tive, not quantitative, in character, the 
same qualifications are required for 
basic college teaching that are required 
for advanced college teaching. Philos- 
ophy is practically operative from top 
to bottom. 
for instance, to say that Masters of Arts 
can teach in the basic college, but that 
Doctors of Philosophy are required by 
Both require the 


Hence it makes no sense, 


the senior college. 
philosophical scholar. 


Christian school teachers most par- 
ticularly need a thoroughgoing scientific 
or philosophical training. They must 
also know fundamentals, of course. And 
they need some professional skills. To 
give them the fundamentals plus the 
professional training, however, as would 
happen in teacher-training 
Junior Colleges, would be to sacrifice 


the indispensable third thing: philos- 
ophy. 


two-year 


It is sometimes said that the local 
student does not come back from the 
central institution to teach in his home 
community. The thought is that, once 
he has a thorough education and is well- 
equipped, he is wanted elsewhere too, 
and that he goes there. But the solu- 
tion to this difficulty cannot be to keep 
him from the best that can be had, and 
so to make him unwanted by others. It 
may be that the best often tend to grav- 
itate to the centers. Must we level the 
hills, then, fill in the valleys, and all live 
on a plateau? 


I told this story in these columns be- 
fore. It concerned a farmer who put 
a man to work stacking hay. “Keep 
the center solid and full,” he said, “and 
the sides will take care of themselves.” 
If, in haying, this advice is not taken, 
the stack rots. 
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Benediction in Florida? 


iI see by the Church papers that 
services of worship have been held reg- 
ularly under the auspices of Reformed 
believers in St. Petersburg and Braden- 
ton, Florida. 

The winter trek to the warm and sun- 
ny south finds many Reformed and 
Christian Reformed and Protestant Re- 
formed people in places where churches 
of the Reformed persuasion do not exis!. 
But Reformed Hollanders feel pretty 
strongly about the worship and preach- 
ing of their own tradition. And they 
have made arrangements for the sup- 
ply of it at the place and during the 
time of their winter sojourning. They 
have organized chapel groups, obtained 
a regular place of meeting, and each 
Sunday are served by the ministry of 
either Reformed or Christian Reformed 
ministers. 

Summer arrangements are similarly 
made in places where there is a large 
enough concentration of Reformed peo- 
ple to make it possible. In fact, chapels 
have been built for precisely the same 
purpose at Gun Lake and Big Star 
Lake in Michigan. These, too, are 
served every Sunday during the summer 
vacation by either Reformed or Chris- 
tian Reformed ministers. 

In these places Sunday worship is 
just about as it was at home. There 
are the songs, the prayers, the offerings, 
the reading of the Law, reciting of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the preaching. And 
sometimes the minister raises his hands 
above the assembled worshippers to 
speak the salutation and the benedic- 
tion. 

There has been some question about 
the propriety of this last — the minis- 
terial pronouncement of the blessing. 
The question has been very interesting- 
ly discussed by the Rev. Martin Monsma 
in De Wachter, the Dutch weekly of the 


Christian Reformed Church (Dec. 2. 
30,1952). 
The Rev. Monsma quite positively 


condemns the ministerial pronounce- 
ment of the blessing at these chapel 
services. It appears to him as without 
Scriptural warrant, and an evil that may 
be attributed to confused thinking and 
to a “certain concessiveness that arises 
out of superficiality.” 

I should like to carry the discussion 
a bit further. For the question is of 
some interest — touching as it does 
upon the office of the ministry, the na- 
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ture of the church, and the communal 
exercise of worship. Furthermore, the 
question is quite relevant, since the 
chapel asserhblies of worshipping be- 
lievers are now being held with some 
regularity almost the year round. And 
the question must be of real concern to 
those who attend these services, since 
if it is judged wrong for a minister to 
pronounce the blessing at such worship, 
the worshipper might feel a bit uneasy 
end not quite blessed for receiving it. 


* % #* 


Ox might very well ask why 
the practice just referred to must be 
counted wrong. 


The crucial consideration, in Rev. 
Monsma’s judgment, is the nature of 
the assembly. He feels it is important 
to distinguish “between a congregation- 
al gathering for an official service of 
the Word, and a free assembly of be- 
lieving brothers and sisters for mutual 
edification.” The vacation chapel serv- 
ice is of the latter kind. And Rev. 
Monsma contends that “no minister has 
the right to confer God’s blessing upon 
a group of brothers and sisters who, as 
believers, hold a mutual, free gather- 
ing.” Why not? Because the minister 
A: the right to carry out the functions 
of the office which he bears only in an 
official gathering held and conducted 
under official, i.e., consistorial, auspices. 


The reason for that — so Rev. Mons- 
ma — is that the ministerial office does 
not reside in the person, and it does not 
give inherent powers to its bearers. The 
ministerial office is an appointment 
from Christ through the Church, and 
stands under the governance of the 
Church. The rights and duties of that 
office are conferred, and they may be 
exercised only by specific authority and 
under the supervision of the Church 
which confers them. 


The minister functions always under 
orders. He carries out the duties of the 
ministry in his own congregation by 
virtue of a “standing order” from his 
consistory. He may perform ministe- 
rial services in other congregations, too, 
but only “when the consistories of such 
churches give . . . the right and mandate 
to do so.” In short, the Rev. Monsma 
holds that the minister may carry out 
the functions of his office only upon 
mandate from a consistory, and only in 
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the official assembly which is under t 
supervision of a  consistory. Tr 
means that “the conferring of Go» 
blessing may take place only on 1 
occasion of an official service of 1 
Word, convened by ecclesiastical office 
who alone are authorized to do so, as 
under whose supervision the service : 
the Word stands.” 

One might perhaps suppose thatt 
consistory could authorize its. minis: 
to perform the ministerial service im 
vacation chapel. But Rev. Monsr 
would consider this quite as impropc 
For our consistories are also limited | 
the exercise of authority. “Our cc 
sistories have jurisdiction over thi 
congregations,” but “not over free 
semblies of believers in certain va 
tion areas.” And our  consistort 
“may not give to their ministers ax 
mandates to perform ministerial servis 
in spheres over which they do not he 
official jurisdiction.” 

The conclusion, therefore, is that 
minister may not pronounce the be» 
diction in a service of worship held! 
a vacation chapel. He may not do) 
because the right to perform minister 
services does not inhere in his pers 
but is conferred upon him by the ce 
sistory under whose supervision — 
stands. And his consistory may 1 
authorize him to pronounce the be: 
diction in a vacation chapel, becan 
the consistory has no jurisdiction o> 
a free gathering of believers. 


% % * 


A judgment like this may 
discouraging to those who worship) 
a chapel service for from three to ff 
months out of the year. It might ev 
lead them to become quite uncert! 
about the propriety of the whole cha: 
arrangement. For it would alm 
seem that there must be something se 
ously amiss about a worship service: 
which the blessing of the Lord may - 
be spoken upon the assembled worsH 
pers. Is it quite so? Must we expr 
disapproval of the whole vacation ch, 
el arrangement? 


Quite the contrary, I suppose. Ii 
better than to travel many miles. 
church and find possibility of attend! 
only one service. It is better than: 
attend services at a church where 
preaching and the spirit of wors: 
leave much to be desired. It is be 
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nan to organize a church which could 
e only a summer or winter church and 
fave no continuing life. For want of 
omething better, the vacation chapel 
nay be considered a praiseworthy ar- 
angement, and one which reflects favor- 
bly upon those who are so much con- 
erned to make satisfactory provisions 
or worship when they are away from 
ome. I wonder if the Lord isn’t favor- 
bly disposed to those who are both con- 
iclentious and careful about their wor- 
ip of Him, and whether His benedic- 
ion doesn’t rest upon them. And if 
hat be so, I wonder why the benedic- 
ion may not be pronounced over them 
hile they are engaged in that worship. 


I am much inclined to think it 
ay. For it is not clear that there is 
mything in the specific statements of 
cripture or in the general thrust of its 
caching that would prohibit it. To the 
ontrary, I believe there are considera- 
ons in Scripture and its teaching con- 
erning the communal exercise of wor- 
ip that would tend to validate the 
ractice. 

In support of his contention that the 
lessing of God may be pronounced 
nly in the official service of worship, 
e Rey. Monsma cites Numbers 6:22- 
i 
And Jehovah spake unto Moses, say- 

Speak unto Aaron and unto his 
ons, saying, On this wise ye shall bless 
e children of Israel: ye shall say unto 
em, 


Jehovah bless thee and keep thee: 
Jehovah make his face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
Jehovah lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace. 

So shall they put my name upon the 
children of Israel; and I will bless 
them. 


It is quite evident from this passage: 

That the priests of Isragl were to 
ronounce a benediction upon the peo- 
le of Israel in the assembly of worship. 
That the specific form of benediction 
ere given must be spoken. This, in- 
sed, is the burden of the injunction. 
od says: “On this wise ye shall bless.” 
ut it would seem hardly warranted to 
onclude from this that the blessing of 
od might be pronounced only when 
od’s people worshipped their God in 
n official, assembly. 


‘This seems the more so because of 
hat we find concerning the pronounce- 
nt of the benediction in the New 
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Testament. There are the apostolic 
greetings of Paul and the other apostles: 

Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 
Le) 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, be with 
(2 Cors13 714); 

These are forms which we now identi- 
fy as “Salutation” and “Benediction,” 
and which are used in the pronounce- 
ment of the blessing in our services of 
worship. 

Paul addressed his letters to congre- 
gations, it is true, but not necessarily 
to congregations gathered in an official 
worship service. His address was to a 
body of people, not to a formal gather- 
ing. And when he pronounced the 
blessing of God upon his readers, he did 
so because whether in official assembly 
or otherwise they were a communion 
of saints in Christ to whom God did in- 
deed vouchsafe His blessing. He so ad- 
dresses “all that are in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saints,” and also 
“the saints and brethren in Christ that 
are in Colossae.” Peter salutes “the 
elect who are sojourners of the Disper- 
sion” in scattered places, and “them 
that have obtained a like precious faith 
with us ‘in the righteousness of God and 
the Savior Jesus Christ.” 

It may be noted, too, that even when 
Paul did not address a congregation, 
but individual Christians like Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, he saluted them with 
the very form that we use in our wor- 
ship services: “Grace, mercy, peace, 
from God the Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” And it would seem reason- 
able to judge that what may be said to 
an individual Christian may be said to 
a group of Christians met for the pur- 
pose of worship. 

Perhaps this is not wholly conclusive. 
But it does suggest that the pronounce- 
ment of the benediction in a non-official 
assembly of believers is not clearly or 
definitely prohibited. Beyond that, how- 
ever, there are considerations that would 
seem to suggest that the benediction 
may quite properly be spoken in a non- 
official assembly of believers. 


you all 


* * * 


ibe crucial consideration, per- 
haps, is the nature of the assembly. Con- 
cerning those who meet in chapel wor- 
ship, two things are to be noted — the 
constitution of the assembly (those who 
make it up), and the purpose of the 
gathering. As concerns the constitu- 


tion of the group in attendance at the 
vacation chapel services, they are not 
a non-descript collection of individuals 
who, like the Athenians, have come to- 
gether “either to tell or to hear 
They are believers, 
their children. They are serious-mind- 
ed believers, who evidence real concer 
for God and His Word. They are. 
furthermore, church-members, who are 
not indifferent to the instituted church 
but have a sense of the importance of 
its offices and ceremonies. They are 
believers and church-members who for 
a time are separated from the churches, 
whose preaching and worship have high 
significance for their spiritual lives. 


some 


new thing.” and 


These believers and church-members 
who “have obtained a like precious 
faith with us in the righteousness of 
God and the Savior Jesus Christ,” have 
come together for the solemn purpose 
of engaging in worship. Their chapel 
service is not a PTA meeting, gradua- 
tion exercises, mission rally, nor even 
merely a_ religious conference, or a 
“meeting” for Bible discourse or study. 
They have come together with the con- 
scious and deliberate purpose of uniting 
in the worship of the Lord on the Lord’s 
day. They have come for communion 
with God and with each other, and to 
hear His Word, to unite in prayer, to 
sing His praise, to offer their gifts. 


They are confident that “there is one 
body, and one Spirit, even as also ye 
were called in one hope of your calling: 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, 
and through all, and in all.” And they 
are mindful that as they assemble for 
worship there is the divine presence 
with them, for their Lord said: “Where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them (Matt. 18:20).” And _ perhaps 
they remember, too, that even as God 
called His people to worship only Him, 
He assured them: “In every place 
where I record my name [| will come 
unto thee and I will bless thee” (Exodus 
20:24). 


And when they look upon God’s serv- 
ant, come from their own churches to 
minister to them, I should think they 
would with some longing wait for him 
to pronounce God’s blessing upon them. 
Should one say to them: “This is not an 
official assembly. It is not duly con- 
vened and supervised by a consistory. 
Therefore I cannot pronounce the bles- 
sing of God upon you.” Should one? 
May one? 
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Benediction in Florida? — Continued 


ie is no satisfactory answer to 
say that the minister has no authority to 
do so because he is without a specific 
mandate from his consistory. If that 
were so, one might wel! ask by what 
right or consideration of propriety he 
functions at all in the preaching of the 
Word and prayer at a chapel service in 
Florida. Perhaps it would be answered 
that he does not function at the chapel 
in Florida as a minister but as a Chris- 
tian believer who by reason of training 
and experience is able to take a leading 
part in a “meeting” of Christians for 
“mutual edification.” 


That fails, however, to do justice to 
what might be called the constant char- 
acter of the minister as minister. It is 
not quite correct, I believe, to complete- 
ly separate the office from the person, 
and to represent office as a sort of eligi- 
bility to receive and carry out mandates 
from a consistory. There is a sense in 
which the office does reside in the per- 
son and is inseparable from the person 
because Christ has united office and 
person. When a man is called and ap- 
pointed by Christ, he is more than a 
mere functionary who stands waiting 
upon mandates — “standing orders” or 
otherwise. He is, by Providential prep- 
aration, calling, and appointment by 
Christ and His Church, made a minister 
of Christ. That is his character — not 
indelibilis, to be sure, but truly, as long 
as he continues in the right relationship 
to Christ and His Church. That is his 
life-long office, his life-long position. 
He is always a minister, and as such 
has authority and mandate from Christ 
and His Church to function, as the need 
requires and the occasion demands, as 
a minister of Christ called to do His 


work in His Church and His world. 


And when a minister leaves his con- 
gregation for a few weeks and goes to 
serve in a vacation chapel in Florida, he 
does not leave his ministerial office be- 
hind him with his consistory. The of- 
fice goes with him because it is insep- 
arable from his person. He remains 
— in Florida, and also in the mid-week 
meeting — a minister of Jesus Christ 
and His Church, with authority and 
mandate from Christ and His Church to 
do what is proper to the Christian min- 
istry. When he preaches the Word of 
God he does so not as a mere Christian 
disciple or as a “Bible-lecturer.” He 
does so in the character of what he is 
— an “ambassador on behalf of Christ,” 
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who is under constraint, and who cries 
“for woe is unto me, if I preach not 
the gospel.” 

It is in character and position as a 
minister of Christ that he preaches the 
gospel in Florida or at Gun Lake. And 
in the same character and position as a 
minister of Christ he has authority ~— 
perhaps even mandate — to pronounce 
the benediction upon those whom he 
knows to be the people of God, the 
communion of saints, met together on 
the Lord’s day for holy worship. There 
is this one important condition, how- 
ever — that the minister in his office 
stands always under the supervision, 
care and governance of the Church. 
His authority and mandate are ultimate- 
ly interpreted and sanctioned by the 
church of which he is a minister. The 
minister is no law unto himself. He is 
subject, as a minister, to Christ and 
His Church. And the Church, interpret- 
ing and confirming the law of Christ 
over His ministers, may command that 
which he neglects and prohibit that 
which she cannot approve. 

As for the minister’s service at the 
vacation chapel, it ought to be basically 
recognized that he officiates there with 
authority and mandate appropriate to 
the minister of Christ. But since as 
minister of Christ he holds office from 
the church and under her jurisdiction, 
there are at least these two possibilities 
with reference to the question of service 
at a vacation chapel service: 

1. The church may permit her min- 
ister to officiate at the chapel service and 
perform his ministerial duties as the 


LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


Foxes or Gadflies? 


Tes utterly unpredictable char- 
acter of The Reformed Journal is what 
makes it such interesting reading. The 
day it arrives I can always be sure 
that my normally low blood pressure 
will receive a certain stimulation, not 
always in a bad sense either. But the 
fact of the matter is that there still re- 
mains a dent in my study ceiling made 
the day I read “A Note to a College 
Freshman,” and had [ not been striv- 
ing for self-control there might have 
been another dent made when a few 
days ago I read that little gem of nat- 
ural history entitled, “Two Little 
Foxes.” 


minister himself may be able to answy 
in his conscience to Christ and H 
Church. Meanwhile, he is subject 
correction and rebuke if, in the judi 
ment of the church, he does what is m 
proper. 

2. The church may commission h 
minister, in consultation with interesté 
parties, to perform in a chapel servi 
sponsored by Reformed believers sua 
ministerial functions as are proper 
a regular service of the Word. If tt 
Church can commission a minister 
perform ministerial services on a m™ 
sion field, including such functions 
baptizing, administering communio 
and organizing a church, there is 1 
good reason why she may not comm 
sion her minister to serve a group 
sojourning believers unable to organi 
into a church and otherwise not car 
for. 


% * * 


Wie are to be fully aware, 
course, of the meaning and importa 
of the institution and offices of the 
ganized church — the provision ma 
by Christ, that in matters relating 
His worship all things should be d 
“decently and in order.” God norma 
and regularly ministers to His peop 
and His world through the agency 
the organized church and the offices 
has himself established. But what w 
given by God as a means for the m 
istry of His grace may not become 
agency which confines and inhibits 
No undue ecclesiasticism may stand | 
tween God and His people or betwe 
God and His World. Nor will it, u 
mately, for the Word and grace of 
cannot be bound. 


These “little foxes” which are 
legedly nibbling at the Reformed fon 
dations need to be studied and exa 
ined with greater care. I have 
sneaking suspicion that, if they are 1 
just plain hallucinations, they may te 
out to be merely a couple of Twentil 
Century gad-flies which, like Socra 
of old, are simply trying to sting | 
religious community into some realis 
thinking about their faith. 


Now then, one fox at a time, pleat 


“As the College goes, so goes 
Church.” Gobbledegook! says 
Daane — I confess he did not mi 
use of that undignified word, but ne 
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theless it would seem to express what 
he means. Whoever heard of a Church 
having a school for a heart and a nerve 
center? Whoever heard of replacing 
the Means of Grace with a School? Can 
it be that Dr. Daane has forgotten that 
jthece Means of Grace still have fallible 
human administrators? The Means of 
Grace and particularly the ministration 
of the Word do not operate in a vacuum. 
If we were not convinced that the ef- 
fectiveness of the ministry was directly 
proportional to the extent that human 
fallibility is removed by education and 
training, certainly the Church would 
not be spending money and time in the 
preparation of her ministers. And 
where is this ministry educated? Is it 
not true that a good ninety-five percent 
of the ministers of the Christian Re- 
formed Church have had their pre- 
seminary training in Calvin College? 
When such a situation obtains, how can 
the Church ever go but in the direction 
of the college? 

In effect, Dr. Daane replies, but it 
is foolish to talk that way when we 
have the specific promise of our Lord 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against His Church, so that if every 
professor at Calvin should become a 
rank atheist, the ministry would still 
be as ably trained to Jead the Church 
as they are now. In order for this 
blessed promise of our Lord to be ap- 
plied to the Christian Reformed Church 
in this way it would seem necessary to 
assume that The Church and The Chris- 
tian Reformed Church were coextensive. 
No denominational group, no matter 
ow pure or zealous or well-instructed 
it might be today can claim immunity 
from future disintegration, on the 
round of this promise. To assume 
such an ecclesiastical egotism would 
em to be warranted neither by Scrip- 
re nor the history of the Church. The 
hreat to remove the candle is not an 
idle one and the pathway of history is 
trewn with dead candles whose sput- 
rings of apostacy began not in the 
pew or in the pulpit, but in the semi- 
aries and institutions of higher learn- 
ng which the Church sponsored. 
A Any discussion as to whether it is 
nore or less anomalous for a Reformed 
Shurch as a church to control a college 
s quite beside the point, for removal 
from church control would not of it- 
self either intensify or diminish the 
sroblem. It is the status quo in which 
we must, be interested. The problem 
per se is, can the Christian Reformed 
Church continue to abide in sound 
ctrine and good works if Calvin Col- 
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legt should go the way of all flesh? 
Whether or not it, i.e., the college, is 
actually on that way is also beside the 
point for this discussion. But it re- 
mains an incontrovertible fact that with 
the close relationship that exists be- 
tween Calvin College and the Christian 
Reformed Church the importance of 
the college and its professors becomes 
disproportionately great for the church. 
Even one professor can, in the course 
of a few years, lead a very large seg- 
ment of the future ministry of the 
church away from our precious Re- 
formed heritage. Nor need this be 
through purposeful endeavor to set to 
nought the Word of God or to destroy 
the Church of Jesus Christ. Many, 
many Bible scholars of yesterday mis- 
takenly assumed that they could cling 
with one hand to evangelical Christian- 
ity and with the other to “The assured 
results of higher criticism.” Large sec- 
tions of America’s ministry have been 
trained under such leadership, and it is 
this ministry that has forsaken the faith 
and led their churches to apostacy. 

No, “As the College goes, so goes 
the Church” is no “little fox” nibbling 
at the foundations of the Christian Re- 
formed Church. And it will be only 
as Calvin College uses a thoroughly in- 
tegrated Calvinistic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation to give its students — in particu- 
liar, its ministerial students —- a com- 
prehensively Reformed world and life 
view that the Christian Reformed 
Church can hope to maintain its posi- 
tion of conservative leadership for true 
Protestant theology in America. This is 
no fox, but a gad-fly which in the good 
providence of God we pray may sting 
the leadership of that church into an 
awareness of the responsibility it bears 


to the Church of Jesus Christ. 


N. ow then, let us look at the 
other “‘little fox.” Apparently it is 
this: “Revival of spiritual power will 
not come by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel but only by individual and group 
Bible study.” Such a statement can, of 
course, be a great wickedness and needs 
to be examined with great care. One 
may very well sympathize with Dr. 
Daane’s wariness in regard to it. But 
we need also to be wary of Dr. Daane’s 
solution of the problem for it would 
seem that the cure actually proves to be 
worse than the disease, particularly 
when that disease has been properly 
diagnosed. 

It would seem that Dr. Daane wants 
to set up an antithesis between indi- 


vidual and group Bible study on the 
one hand and the official proclamation 
of the Word by an ordained minister 
on the other. Only in the latter case 
do we have the Means of Grace. Faith, 
he claims, “is worked in man’s heart 
through the proclamation of the 
Church,” and he seemingly extends his 
claim to say that no other kind of Bible 
study or teaching is or can be used by 
the Holy Spirit to work the miracle of 
Faith. The question then becomes, is 
it the Word that is the Means of Grace 
or only the official proclamation of the 
Word by the Church that is the Means 
of Grace? Does Paul, for example, 
when he declares the Gospel to be “‘the 
power of God unto salvation,” mean 
that it is such only when proclaimed of- 
ficially by the Church? Or when the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
states that the Word of God is “living, 
active and sharper than any two-edged 
sword,” does he mean that it is only 
that when it is officially proclaimed by 
the Church? When Paul states that 
“all scripture is given by inspiration 
and is profitable for doctrine, for cor- 
rection, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness,” does he mean that it is 
thus profitable only when officially pro- 
claimed by the Church? When he re- 
minds Timothy of the fact that from a 
babe he had known the scriptures which 
were able to make him wise unto sal- 
vation, does he mean that they are so 
only when officially proclaimed by the 
Church? Does not Lord’s Day 12 
teach that in Christ all God’s people 
have become prophets? And does not 
the fact of Pentecost bear Divine testi- 
mony to the fact that the confession of 
Christ made by every believer may be 
as effectual as a Means of Grace as the 
official proclamation by the church? 
There must be a very real sense in 
which the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit becomes the seal of Divine 
blessing upon the witness of every be- 
liever. Witnessing is not the task of the 
organized church only but of the whole 
body of Christ. True, there is an of- 
ficial witness of the organized church, 
but to say that it alone is used by the 
Holy Spirit to the salvation of souls or 
the edification of the saints is to exalt 
the ministry to a place of unparalleled 
power which is strangely reminiscent 
of Rome. It is no more correct to say 
that a revival of spiritual power can 
come only through the official procla- 
mation by the church, than it is to say 
that it can come only through individual 
and group Bible study. 

But above and beyond this arises the 
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question of why this attitude’ Why 
this second fox? The history of the 
church has here also a significant lesson 
for us. All too frequently divisive sects 
and heretical movements have begun in 
the church simply because the church 
had fallen down in its duty. Officially 
it was not proclaiming the whole coun- 
sel of God the way it should have. A 
certain lack of emphasis by the church 
sooner or later brings about a reform 
movement. Sometimes that reform can 
be carried on conservatively within the 
proper channels of the church. At 
other times it may become radical and 
necessitate the formation of a new ec- 
clesiastical body. And it is not infre- 
quent that the more radical reforms re- 
sult in an emphasis more lop-sided 
than the one that the reform was de- 
signed to correct. 

Now the notion that revival of spir- 
itual power cannot come to a church 
except through private and group study 
is an emphasis which has arisen from 
time to time in various forms. And all 
too frequently it has flouted the right 
of private interpretation in the very 
face of the ordained ministry and de- 
spised the sacred office which God has 
established in the church. But if this 
condition exists in the Christian Re- 
formed Church to the extent which Dr. 
Daane leads one to believe, then it be- 
comes important to seek to establish 
the cause of such an attitude and to 
take whatever steps may be necessary to 
correct the situation. When the people 
seem to lack confidence in the’ clergy, 
and certainly the alleged condition in- 
dicates this lack of confidence, then it 
is not too much to expect the clergy to 
examine its own position. its own min- 
istry, to see if it has indeed been de- 
claring the whole counsel of God faith- 
fully, to see if it has been performing 
its official task of proclaiming the 
Word of God with all fidelity, to see if 
that preaching has relevance to the 
man of the twentieth century, to his 
own problems, his own sins, his own 
specific need. 

Now if we grant what amounts to the 
major premise, that the church is in 
need of spiritual awakening — and Dr. 
Daane does not seem to take issue with 
that assumption — then it would seem 
all too plain that somewhere there is 
something amiss with the official proc- 
lamation of God’s Word. Somehow it 
is not bearing that fruit which we 
might reasonably expect of it in the 
conversion of sinners and the edification 
of the saints. Somehow it is evident 
that the people seem to have an almost 


intuitive sense of lack, of a need which 
is not being met and which they hope 
will be met by their individual and 
group study. And we may not be so 
hasty as to say that it will not work, 
that it will not serve to awaken the 
Christian consciousness of the church. 


We are constrained to wonder, for 


example, if as a matter of fact the. 


Means of Grace has not been thought 
to be the preaching of the Catechism 
rather than the preaching of the Word. 
These need not be antithetical, but they 
may be. Dr. Daane in The Banner of 
December 23, 1949, p. 1511, states, 
“Our ministry by and large approves 
of Catechism preaching, yet one won- 
ders if there is not a perceptible degree 
of slippage even among them. Some 
preach on a text suggested by the 
Catechism; some preach the Catechism, 
but, as a concession to the dislikes of 
the audience, do not read the Cate- 
chism; and some so preach the Cate- 
chism that after the first five minutes 
the audience is no longer aware that 
it is a Catechism sermon.” Dr. Daane 
himself seems to suggest the antithesis 
between catechism and Scripture in the 
matter of preaching. Now that the 
church must be adequately instructed 
in the doctrines of Scripture and that 
this instruction may most profitably be 
given under the outline of a catechism 
or confession of faith is a proposition 
to which all must agree. But when it 
comes to the point where preaching the 
Catechism means to exegete and homil- 
ize the words of Ursinus, or to dis- 
course at length on some subject of the 
Catechism with quotations from the 
Scripture used only as proof-texts, then 
such preaching ceases to be the solemn 
proclamation of the Word of God 
which is envisaged in Christ’s com- 
mands to feed the sheep and make dis- 
ciples of all nations. We may “prove” 
anything by the use of proof-texts, 
which has been all too ably demon- 
strated by Mary Baker Eddy. Not un- 
til our preaching is founded on an ex- 
haustive analysis and synthesis of 
Scripture are we able to say that we 
are proclaiming the Word of God. But 
if it has only been Dr. Daane’s version 
of “Catechism Preaching” that has 
been going on in the Christian Re- 
formed Church, then it may well be 
that revival of scriptural power will 
not, cannot, come by means of it, and 
may come only by means of individual 
or group Bible study. One may sin- 
cerely wonder whether the desire for 
private and group Bible study has not 


been fostered by a healthy curiosity toc 
see whether what the Catechism and its: 
preachers have said is also by some re 
mote possibility contained in the Word 
of God. 

Dr. Daane goes on to say, in The 
Banner, “Too many people much pre- 
fer a dramatic, colorful sermon on Dai 
vid and Goliath to a sermon on a sub» 
ject from the catechism. — And is it nob 
true that in the day of deep need, in thes 
hour of death our souls will finc 
strength and solace not in the sensai 
tional dramatics of a sermon on Go» 
liath but in the truths contained in tha 
Catechism?” It would seem that we 
could be reasonably sure that David’: 
only comfort in life and in death waa 
that he with body and soul belonged un4 
to a faithful Saviour. And few storie} 
of the Word of God so forcefully ana 
dramatically point up the blessed truth 
which the Catechism affirms than th} 
story of David’s encounter with Goliatht 
an encounter-frought with the issues 04 
life and death.  David’s confidency 
and courage took their rise in th 
simple conviction that he belonged t 
the God of the armies of Israel whor 
Goliath had defied. And we may 
very certain that if God grants us co 
sciousness in the hour of death, t 
beauty of these words from the Cate 
chism will be intensified an hundre 
fold by the knowledge that David con 
fidently faced death with that sam 
thought in his heart, “I am God's anq 
He is mine.” Why, may we ask, ani 
these dramatic situations recorded 3 
God’s Word if not for the purpose « 
impressing more forcibly upon ow 
minds the truths which they so glorious 
ly illustrate? Why not then use the? 
in preaching for that same purpose? 
it too much to expect the truth to lives 
It is the Word of God which is activ 
and living, not the word of the Catt 
chism. Dr. Daane, it would seem, 
suffering from an over-exalted view » 
the ministry and an attenuated view 
the Word of God. And if that is tk 
case, then our second fox is but. anoth: 
gad-fly. We need to be careful le 
we confuse the symptoms with the o 
sease. There is no need for bounties 
be paid for the capture of foxes, be 
there is need for prayer that the stin: 
of the gad-flies might drive the leada 
ship of the church to its collecti! 
knees before God in search of a tri 
revival of spiritual power. 

(Rev.) Earl E. Zetterholm, - 
Orthodox Presbyterian Churcl: 
Seattle, Washington. | 
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